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TAKING  SIMPLICITY  TO  HEART 


Although  habitually  contrasted  with  complexity, 
the  root  of  simplicity  is  “singleness,”  and  departure 
from  it  is  into  division,  disunity,  disharmony,  lack 
of  balance.  Its  near  kin  is  integrity. 

At  its  heart,  the  simple  life  has  an  organizing 
core  of  meaning  which  unifies  our  interests,  gives  a 
common  direction  to  action,  and  provides  a focus  at 
each  moment.  Issuing  from  this  single  stem,  the 
simple  life  moves  within  society  and  its  outward 
complexities,  and  is  not  separate  from  them.  It’s 
found  in  the  midst,  with  others,  in  daily  routines; 
but  on  another  level:  “in  the  world  but  not  of  it.” 

At  times  I know  division  is  not  our  natural  and 
inevitable  state.  Still,  most  of  my  life  is  spent  in  a 
thicket  of  contradiction.  Shall  I live  justly,  or  con- 
veniently? Be  obedient,  or  practical?  Take  radical 
risks,  or  seek  comfort?  In  the  society  I know,  these 
stand  as  opposites.  Intellectually  I make  one  choice; 
my  acts  and  urges  make  another.  I betray  my  deep- 
est self. 

The  way  of  simplicity  assumes  I must  live  with 
paradox,  but  needn’t  live  in  contradiction.  The  way 
toward  simplicity  is  work  on  resolving  these  contra- 
dictions, healing  my  divisions,  and  ending  the  war 
within  my  life. 

The  process  begins  with  paying  attention.  Gaps 
between  my  principles  and  practice  reveal  much 
about  me.  My  choices  tell  who  I am  and  what  I 
value.  My  effects  in  the  world  show  more  than 
reflection  or  explanation. 

We  can  bring  a deeper  Questioner  to  bear  dur- 
ing worship.  Early  Friends  compared  the  Light 
emerging  within  them  to  a candle  in  a dark  closet, 
revealing  what  was  previously  hidden  away.  Only  by 
acting  on  what  they  had  learned  could  they  be  led, 
and  opened.  A single  query,  “Am  I being  faithful?” 
can  sink  deep  within  us  and  begin  to  show  us  how 
we  live. 

From  this  beginning  the  “simple  living”  ques- 
tion is  approached  in  a different  way:  I examine 
what  congruence  there  is  between  my  beliefs  and 
economic  decisions,  instead  of  solely  trying  to  pre- 
dict the  result  this  or  that  decision  to  change  might 
have  in  terms  of  society.  I examine  how  I am  living 
now. 

I might  ask,  for  instance,  how  testimony  against 
war  in  the  abstract  can  rest  comfortably  within  a 
society  giving  me  my  wealth  and  high  standard  of 


living  through  its  own  use  of  war  and  the  threat  of 
war?  Do  my  economic  decisions  take  away  the  causes  of 
and  occasions  of  war,  or  depend  on  them?  In  a 
world  without  organized  and  systematic  violence, 
could  I live  the  way  I do?  Would  I allow  another 
to  live  this  way,  if  he  were  in  my  place  and  I in  his? 
As  John  Woolman  suggests,  “May  we  look  upon 
our  treasures,  the  furniture  in  our  houses,  and  our 
garments,  and  try  whether  the  seeds  of  war  have 
nourishment  in  these  our  possessions.” 

Simple  living  is  not  a substitute  for  social  change,  but 
an  invitation  and  nudge  toward  it.  As  I come  to  see 
my  debt  to  war  and  the  victimization  of  others,  I try 
to  extricate  myself  from  the  system  which  depends 
on  them.  I learn  that  my  complicity  is  real  and 
nearly  unavoidable  and  no  less  harmful  for  being 
unwitting.  I am  led,  one  step  at  a time,  to  work  on 
changing  the  social  structure  itself. 

Simplicity  and  simple  living  are  based  on  con- 
nectedness: they  assume  all  my  actions  together  de- 
fine who  I am,  and  how  I live  affects  the  lives  of 
others.  In  a time  of  causes  and  delegated  conscience, 
they  point  to  some  steps  I can  take  myself,  without 
waiting  for  a movement,  leader,  or  widespread  change  of 
heart.  We  are  not  isolated  and  we  never  live  alone. 
This  is  as  far  as  I’ve  come. 

Part  of  simplicity  (plain  speech)  is  allowing  our 
diffidence  and  uncertainty  into  the  Light;  not  pre- 
tending divine  favor  for  what  may,  after  all,  be 
notions.  Letting  my  yes  be  yes,  not  definitely;  my  no 
be  no,  not  definitely  not.  And  if  maybe,  maybe. 

I don’t  know  the  ends  of  simplicity,  nor  how  to 
arrive  there.  I want  to  continue  groping  toward 
simplicity  as  I understand  it:  tentative,  modest,  un- 
assertive, yet  trusting.  “There  are  naked  thorns. 
Later  there  will  be  flowers.” 

I don’t  live  simply,  Friends,  and  I don’t  know 
what  would  happen  if  I did.  My  life  is  not  single, 
whole.  Maybe  it’s  like  yours. 

“A  man  lost  his  way  in  a great  forest.  After  a while 
another  lost  his  way  and  chanced  on  the  first.  With- 
out knowing  what  had  happened  to  him,  he  asked  the 
way  out  of  the  woods.  ‘I  don’t  know,’  said  the  first. 
‘But  I can  point  out  the  ways  that  lead  further  into  the 
thicket,  and  after  that  let  us  try  to  find  the  way 
together.’ 

Robert  Piper 
Ben  Lomond,  California 
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SIMPLICITY 

I need  a pattern  of  simplicity; 

A daily  life  without  the  press  of  time, 

Taking  great  joy  in  doing  things 
Without  a need  to  “get  things  done”. 

A simple  life 
Is  best  for  me. 

I need  a feeling  of  simplicity. 

the  “shoulds”  and  “oughts”  of  others 

Bring  forth  rebellious  “won’t!” 

And  bind  me  to  inaction. 

A single  Light, 

A leading  from  within 
Can  best  guide  me. 

I need  a doctrine  of  simplicity. 

The  convolutions  of  Christology; 

Atonement,  sin,  redemption. 

Block  my  mind. 

“God  is.” 

Speaks  best  for  me. 

Barbara  Janoe 
Multnomah  Meeting 


SIMPLE  LIVING 

Simplicity  is  one  of  four  cardinal  virtues  for 
Friends  according  to  Faith  and  Practice..  Yet  we 
live  in  an  era  of  marvelous  complexity.  Friends  wish 
to  lead  relevant  lives,  rich  and  encumbered  Friends 
abound  among  us,  and  to  this  Friend  at  least,  our 
call  is  unclear.  Some  young  Friends  in  groups,  and 
a few  older  Friends  alone,  struggle  with  intentional 
poverty  as  a witness  to  us  all.  The  groups  talk  a lot 
about  celebration,  and  a pamphlet  called  “The  Sim- 
ple Life”  written  by  eight  Friends,  just  published  by 
Friends  General  Conference  (no  date)  tells  us  of  the 
“Joy  of  Unencumbered  Living.”  Three  comments 
immediately  leap  to  mind:  1)  what  is  the  relevance 
of  simple  living  to  Friends’  social  concerns,  aside 
from  the  “if  everybody  did  it”  hallucination;  2)  it  is 
very  difficult  to  enjoy  poverty  alone  — hence  con- 
fusion in  our  minds  between  this  and  another  of  our 
cardinal  virtues:  community,  a confusion  found  in 
some  articles  in  this  issue  and  in  some  I have  put 
forward  to  July;  3)  immediate  sympathy  for  the 
poor  souls  who  try  to  go  it  alone.  As  usual,  my 
letter  of  invitation  went  to  the  rich  among  us  as  well 
as  the  poor,  but  most  of  the  rich  did  not  deign  even 
to  answer  the  letter,  much  less  the  questions.  Too 
bad,  since  there  is  tremendous  confusion  and  guilt 
about  riches,  and  a case  to  be  made  for  capital 
accumulation,  against  conspicious  consumption, 
which  speaks  to  the  concerns  of  all  Friends.  But  I 
am  delighted  to  be  educated,  as  always,  by  the 
views  of  Friends  as  expressed  here  on  the  issue  of 
simplicity. 

RRS 

More  on  Theology  Workshop  3 

For  those  who  plan  to  attend  the  conference  on 
the  Theology  of  Community  at  Ben  Lomond,  Au- 
gust 8-10,  1975,  here  are  some  details  in  advance  of 
a mailing.  Costs  for  the  weekend  depend  on  accomo- 
dation as  follows:  $20  per  person  in  a twin-bedded 
lodge  room;  $18  per  person  in  the  same  room  with 
three  beds,  the  third  being  a rollaway  or  mattress 
on  the  floor;  $15  per  person  in  the  hostel  bunk- 
house  or  camping.  These  prices  include  seven  sim- 
ple meals. 

The  opening  meeting  will  be  Friday  at  8 p.m. 
Dinner  will  not  be  served  on  Friday.  For  those  un- 
able to  get  a meal  before  arrival,  there  will  be 
snacks.  Departure  will  be  Monday  morning  after 
breakfast.  The  conference  will  be  limited  to  36  par- 
ticipants. Early  registrations  should  be  sent  to  Van 
Ernst,  4 Presidio  Terrace,  San  Francisco  94118  with 
a $5  registration  fee  which  will  be  subtracted  from 
the  total  conference  fee. 
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SIMPLE  WHAT? 

Is  simplicity  a state  of  being  — an  end  in  itself  — 
or  a quality  of  life?  Monks  and  hermits  live  simply, 
but  most  Friends  do  not  share  their  belief  that  this,  in 
itself,  is  a complete  religious  testament.  The  early 
Quakers  who  eschewed  ornament,  class  and  ritual 
were  saying  something  quite  different  — that  the 
relationship  between  God  and  man  and  between  man 
and  man  was  direct  and  viable,  and  that  this  commu- 
nication was  possible  in  the  most  elementary  terms  if 
one  concentrated  on  it.  In  this  concentration  they 
soon  found  it  convenient  to  avoid  what  they  called 
worldly  and  emphasize  what  they  called  The  Spirit. 
Ultimately,  some  of  the  things  they  did  to  simplify 
their  lives  set  them  apart  and  made  communication 
with  their  fellow  man  more  difficult,  leading  to  the 
encestuous  period  known  as  Quietism. 

Many  of  the  simple-living  projects  turn  out  to  be  a 
nostalgic  reversion  to  life-styles  of  earlier  times.  Building 
a log  cabin  in  the  woods  and  living  on  a subsistence 
level  with  home-made  clothes  and  furnishings  may 
well  be  an  uplifting  spiritual  experience  and  lead  to 
an  increased  sense  of  accomplishment,  independence 
and  well-being,  but  is  it  simplicity  in  the  sense  of 
the  Queries?  Are  Friends  who  take  this  path  merely 
turning  in  one  batch  of  cumber  for  another? 

Simplicity  as  a goal  has  not  always  produced 
results  Friends  admire.  Man  has  imposed  on  the 
infinite  variety  and  complexity  of  the  natural  world 
such  wonders  of  simplicity  as  freeway  systems,  the 
jet  engine  and  the  atom  bomb.  He  has  imposed 
upon  himself  such  simple  solutions  to  complex 
problems  as  our  penal  system  and  the  draft.  After 
all,  violence  is  the  simplest  solution  to  any  problem, 
and  death  and  suicide  are  the  ultimate  simplifiers. 

Man  can  handle  complexity  intellectually  by 
understanding  its  form  while  recognizing  the  variety 
of  its  parts.  More  difficult  is  handling  complexity  in 
our  own  lives,  since  there  are  limits  to  our  physical, 
emotional  and  psychic  energy.  But  there  are  ways  to 
deal  with  these  limits  other  than  ‘simply’  limiting 
activity.  One  is  to  recognize  the  flow  and  rhythm  of 
our  physical,  emotional  and  intellectual  lives  and 
their  interaction  and  reinforcement  of  one  another. 
Friends  have  gained  such  recognition  from  their 
practice  of  mingling  periods  of  worship  and  busi- 
ness. (Perhaps  sometimes  a good  jog  around  the 
block  would  also  serve.) 

Perhaps  I am  being  petulant  about  simplicity. 
Once  a weighty  Quaker  family,  whose  anonymity  I 
shall  preserve,  visited  our  Meeting.  Their  eight  year 
old  son  was  subjected  to  our  First  Day  school  and 
emerged  with  various  reproductions  of  the  peace 


In  the  Centerfold  This  Month  . . . 

you  will  find  registration  information  about 
our  coming  community  experiment.  The  experiment 
will  take  place  Aug.  12-16  at  St.  Mary’s  College  in 
Moraga.  This  form  is  out  in  plenty  of  time  so  you 
can  get  your  stuff  together: 
getting  your  banjo  out  of  hoc 
borrowing  camping  equipment 
arranging  your  vacation  time 
writing  down  your  favorite  songs,  poems 
cleaning  up  your  kids’  language 
inventing  some  soybean-leather  britches 
removing  the  squeak  from  your  wheelchair 
thinking  out  your  concerns 
feeling  out  your  excuses  about  community 
living  out  your  fantasies 
and 

Getting  a Little  Help  from  Your  Friends 
Probably  this  centerfold  will  not  appeal  to  your 
prurient  interest,  but  possibly  it  will  awaken  your 
interest  enough  to  get  your  plans  made  and  your 
application  in  before  July  1. 

When  I heard  Marjorie  Sykes  speak  this  year 
she  quoted  a village  expression  in  India,  “In  the 
five  there  is  God,”  meaning  that  when  any  five 
people  can  get  together  and  agree,  there  is  that 
communication  which  is  synergetic.  Well,  I enthusi- 
astically await  registering  multiples  of  five  for  Paci- 
fic Yearly  Meeting.  The  energy  in  a meeting  of  700 
Friends  is  an  experience  not  to  be  taken  lightly  — 
er,  that  is,  it  is  most  illuminating. 

Playfully, 
(it’s  early  yet) 

Nancy  Burnett 
Registrar  PYM 

symbol,  doves  and  such,  and  the  firm  statement,  “I 
hate  peace.’’ 

I guess  I hate  simplicity,  come  to  think  of  it,  to 
the  extent  it  means  negation  of  life.  I’m  all  for  it  to 
the  extent  that  it  reverts  to  the  meaning  of  its  orig- 
inal Latin  root,  which  is  “one,  multiplied.’’  This 
implies  our  conversion  of  complexity  into  unity  by 
finding  its  form,  recognizing  its  flow,  and  focusing 
on  its  meaning. 

Perhaps  this  meaning  has  become  so  clouded 
that  we  should  replace  the  term  in  the  Queries  with 
“focused.”  For  a while  at  least  we  might  then  re- 
member that  the  word  is  an  adjective  which  de- 
scribes an  activity  which  is  directed  towards  an  object. 

Y.  Knott 
Orange  County  Meeting 
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North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting:  July  24-27, 
at  Fort  Worden,  Washington 


The  Fort  Worden  Conference  Center  is  near 
Port  Townsend,  Washington,  on  the  Olympic  Pen- 
insula. The  site  was  first  used  for  the  1974  NPYM 
and  proved  to  be  a good  choice.  Registration  forms 
will  be  available  through  Monthly  Meeting  clerks  in 
mid-May  or  from  the  Registrar,  Mildred  Burck. 
Registration  deadline  is  July  4,  1975. 

The  program  is  intended  to  combine  spiritual 
and  social  refreshment  in  a preparation  for  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Yearly  Meeting.  Elizabeth  Watson, 
widely  known  Quaker  author  and  lecturer,  will  be 
Friend-in-Residence  and  will  be  accompanied  by 
her  husband,  George  Watson,  of  Friends  World 
College.  Experienced  leaders  are  being  sought  for 
Worship-Fellowship  groups;  some  of  these  may  need 
advance  preparation  by  participants.  Interest  groups 
will  center  around  topics  of  concern,  some  to  be 
announced  in  advance,  others  arising  during  the 
course  of  the  Meeting.  Special  programs  for  the 
Junior  Friends  and  the  younger  children  will  be 
announced  later.  Persons  with  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Meeting  should  contact  the  Clerk. 

Attenders  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  may  reserve 
comfortable  dormitory  accommodations  with  meals 
in  the  new  dining  hall.  A limited  number  of  rooms 
are  available  in  the  Victorian-style  officers’  houses, 
and  a few  tent  sites  in  the  new  tenting  area  (with 
minimal  facilities)  will  also  be  available.  Fifty  fully 
equipped  campsites  are  on  the  beach,  about  a 15- 
minute  walk  from  the  meeting  rooms,  but  these 
cannot  be  officially  reserved.  Campers  and  other 
non-dormitory  residents  may  arrange  with  the  Reg- 
istrar for  dining  hall  service. 

The  area,  on  the  northeast  tip  of  the  Olympic 
Peninsula,  is  served  by  two  buses  per  day  from 
Seattle  and  direct  ferry  service  from  Mikilteo.  Buses 
and  ferries  will  be  met  if  requested.  Attenders 
should  consider  public  transportation  or  carpools, 
as  there  will  be  little  need  for  cars  at  the  meeting 
site.  There  are  good  roads  from  Seattle  and  Olympia. 

Costs  are  being  kept  moderate.  The  arrange- 
ments committee  estimates  total  on-site  expenses  of 
about  $25  per  person;  campers  might  lower  this  by 
bringing  their  own  food.  Those  who  elect  to  stay  in 
the  houses  will  pay  more  and  should  contact  Lee 
Bennett  for  details,  immediately.  Those  interested 
in  forming  an  eating  conspiracy  featuring  home- 
grown organic  foods  should  contact  Mildred  Cowger. 


Addresses: 

Registrar:  Clerk: 

Mildred  Burck  Monette  Thatcher 

916A  N.W.  Sequoia  Ave.  1812  Villard  St. 


Corvallis,  OR  97330 
(503)  753-3987 

General  arrangements: 

Lee  Bennett 
2032  E.  Newton 
Seattle,  WA  98112 
(206)  325-5827 


Eugene,  OR  97403 
(503)  344-9555 

Organic  Food  Conspiracy. 
Mildred  Cowger 
Rt.  2,  Box  223 
Scio,  OR  97374 
(503)  769-2212 


Pacific  Northwest  Quarterly  Meeting 

sparked  by  intervisitation  with  Canadian  Half 
Yearly  Meeting  and  Southern  California  Midwinter 
Fellowship,  Pacific  Northwest  Quarterly  Meeting 
changed  format  last  fall.  We  met  at  a self  contained 
site,  the  Red  Barn  Ranch,  and  rejoiced  in  having 
time  for  worship-fellowship  groups,  special  interest 
films,  visits  with  old  faithfuls  and  first  timers,  close- 
ness of  children  and  junior  Friends.  At  previous 
Quarterly  meetings,  around  a meeting  house,  chil- 
dren and  junior  Friends  often  had  to  be  transported 
to  other  locations;  adults  spent  a lot  of  time  getting 
bodies  moved  or  sitting  in  a big  meeting  room.  But 
was  the  euphoria  of  that  fall  gathering  just  due  to 
new  site  and  beautiful  weather?  We  met  again  at 
the  Red  Barn  April  18,  19,  20.  The  weather  was 
cold  and  rainy  but  the  glow  was  still  within.  Me- 
chanics went  more  smoothly  because  we  were  famil- 
iar with  the  place.  Clerks  found  that  people  re- 
sponded with  a cheerful  “yes”  when  asked  to  help. 
A skilled  committee  planned  and  bought  food  which  all 
helped  prepare  and  clean  up.  There  was  time  for 
worship,  swimming,  discussion,  singing,  business, 
horseback  riding,  education,  eating,  reports,  laugh- 
ing, digging  in  the  earth,  loving,  reaching  out  to 
sufferers  in  Chile  and  Korea,  to  Friends  in  our 
quarter  who  weren’t  there,  to  Canadian  Half  Yearly 
and  our  Yearly  Meetings.  We  moved  forward  in 
fulfilling  with  joy  the  responsibility  laid  on  Quarter- 
ly meetings  by  the  discipline,  “strengthening  the 
spiritual  life  and  fellowship  of  Meetings  and  Friends 
(including  young  Friends)  in  your  area”. 

Reported  by  Alice  Miles 
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SIMPLE  LIVING 

In  an  essay  on  work,  Martin  Buber  wrote  . I 
regard  productivity,  in  general,  as  existence  only 
when  it  is  rooted  in  the  immediacy  of  lived  life.” 

Productivity  and  simple  living  may  seem  unre- 
lated concepts.  We  usually  think  of  productivity  in 
economic  terms:  output  per  hour  or  return  on  in- 
vestment. Buber  is  speaking  of  productivity  as  cre- 
ativity and  self-actualization.  In  this  regard  simple 
living  and  productivity  are  related  as  inner-directed- 
ness:  knowing  and  doing  ourselves.  Letting  our 
daily  activities  bear  the  imprint  of  our  authentic 
natures. 

“Being  here  now”  or  living  in  the  present  means 
empowering  ourselves  to  live  in  accordance  with  our 
gut-level  beliefs;  taking  responsibility  for  our  lives; 
confronting  the  violence  in  our  selves  and  in  our 
society. 

Work  is  an  essential  element  in  simple  living. 
What  can  be  simpler  than  involvement  in  work  that 
has  meaning  to  us  as  whole  persons;  work  “.  . . rooted  in 
the  immediacy  of  lived  life.”  Perhaps  it  is  easier  to 
find  this  work  in  rural  settings  where  the  pace  is 
slower  . . ..In  any  case  the  requisite  to  meaningful 
work  is  simplification. 

Schumacher  says  we  work  to  lose  our  “.  . . ego- 
centeredness  by  joining  with  other  people  in  a 
common  task.”  Thus,  simple  living  connects  with 
community.  We  work  with  others  to  improve  our 
circumstances.  These  relationships  should  be  simple: 
open,  truthful,  direct,  kind,  courageous,  loving.  . . . 
Letting  others  see  us  as  we  really  are.  The  essence 
of  community  seems  to  be  trust,  support,  and  co- 
operation. 

As  bureaucracies  develop  and  grow  in  size,  work 
becomes  specialized  and  disconnected  from  the 
center  of  our  lives;  relationships  become  fragmented 
and  impersonal.  Schumacher  suggests  that  this 
trend  can  be  reversed  by  simplification  of  organiza- 
tional structures:  reduction  of  their  size,  use  of  non- 
violent means  of  conflict  resolution,  and  introduc- 
tion of  cooperative  techniques  (such  as  worker  own- 
ership). 

7'hus,  simple  living  involves  all  three  spheres  of 
our  Jives:  our  self  concept,  social  relations,  and 
dealings  with  the  world  in  general  (through  the 
organizations  we  work  in  and  interact  with). 

To  begin  to  live  more  simply,  we  can  try  to  live 
more  immediately,  to  become  centered  in  our  every- 
day lives.  We  can  also  try  to  simplify  our  living 
conditions  by  reducing  our  possessions,  eating  and 
consuming  less,  and  taking  steps  to  humanize  our 


NEWS  OF  THE  MEETINGS 

Multnomah  reminds  us  that  the  World  Peace 
Fund  Act  (H.B.  7053),  introduced  by  Rep.  Ronald 
Dellums,  is  in  need  of  support.  This  Act  would 
permit  those  who  are  conscientiously  opposed  to 
war  to  designate  that  the  portion  of  their  income 
tax  that  would  ordinarily  go  into  military  spending 
be  put  instead  into  a World  Peace  Fund.  Reports 
on  the  progress  of  the  bill  can  be  obtained  from  the 
World  Peace  Fund  Steering  committee.  Box  1447, 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  48106. 

University  Meeting’s  newsletter  has  some  ex- 
cerpts from  the  letter  of  one  of  their  members, 
David  Kent,  sent  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
when  he  returned  a blank  1040  tax  form.  He  said, 
in  part:  “I  cannot,  in  good  conscience,  pay  you  any 
federal  taxes  or  provide  you  with  information  neces- 
sary for  the  collection  of  federal  taxes  so  long  as 
any  part  of  those  taxes  are  used  for  military  pur- 
poses. If  the  U.S.  Congress  were  to  separate  mili- 
tary and  non-military  funds  and  allow  those  who 
are  conscientiously  opposed  to  war  taxes  to  pay 
their  total  tax  to  the  non-military  fund,  then  I could 
pay  my  taxes.  . . .Military  and  military-related 
spending  still  consumes  over  one-half  the  federal 
budget.  Perhaps  we  cannot  prevent  the  construction 
of  weapons  systems  or  their  use,  but  we  can  protest 
their  construction  by  refusing  to  pay  for  them.  In 
Peace,  David  Kent.” 

Phoenix  Friends  observed  Easter  by  assembling 
at  8 o’clock  that  morning  for  a breakfast  prepared 
in  the  meeting-house  by  some  of  the  young  people. 
Following  this  some  thirty  children  and  adults  shared 
thoughts  on  “What  Easter  means  to  me”  and  listened 
to  recordings  of  Easter  music.  Some  who  could  not 
be  present  sent  written  messages,  such  as  this  one: 
“Imagine  the  excitement  and  joy  that  must  have 
been  experienced  by  that  small  band  of  depressed 
believers  on  the  first  Easter  morning.  Just  think  of 
the  wildly  beating  hearts  when  they  heard  the  good 
news  that  their  Leader  was  alive!  As  Jesus’  resur- 
rection was  renewal  of  the  apostles’  faith,  so  is  each 
Easter  a renewal  of  my  faith.” 


work.  We  can  also  try  to  put  our  beliefs  in  non- 
violence into  practice  in  our  daily  lives.  Finally,  we 
can  put  more  energy  into  loving;  loving  this  planet, 
loving  the  people  on  it,  and  loving  our  selves. 

Bob  Burnett 
Palo  Alto  Meeting 
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PYM  Arrangements 

Yearly  Meeting  1975  will  be  held  on  the 
eampus  of  St.  Mary’s  College  near  Moraga,  Cali- 
fornia, about  twelve  miles  east  of  Oakland.  Friends 
of  PYM  will  once  again  enjoy  the  use  of  the  entire 
campus,  with  no  other  groups  utilizing  the  facilities 
during  our  stay. 

Transportation  will  be  eased  due  to  BART 
(Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit)  which  will  furnish  rapid 
transit  from  bus  and  airport  terminals  to  Orinda, 
six  miles  from  St.  Mary’s.  The  persons  responsible 
for  transportation  will  meet  people  at  the  Orinda 
BART  station  rather  than  at  airports  and  bus 
stations. 

ARRIVAL 

Friends  are  asked  not  to  arrive  at  PYM  before 
they  are  needed.  For  committee  members  the  first 
regular  meal  will  be  dinner  on  Monday,  Aug.  11. 
For  all  others  attending  PYM  the  first  meal  will  be 
dinner  on  Tuesday,  Aug.  12. 

REGISTRATION 

Registrations  for  PYM  must  be  postmarked  no 
later  than  July  1,  1975,  to  avoid  a late  fee.  A regis- 
tration form  is  included  in  this  issue.  Information 
on  fees  and  accommodations  is  printed  on  the  regis- 
tration form,  and  additional  forms  are  available 
from  both  the  Registrar  and  Monthly  Meeting 


Clerks.  Friends  are  reminded  that  registration 
forms  must  be  signed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting  through  which  the  attender  is  registering, 
and  that  unregistered  drop-ins  are  discouraged.  In 
the  event  that  Friends  of  any  age  “drop-in”  they 
must  receive  approval  from  the  Clerk  of  Ministry 
and  Oversight  or  the  regular  Yearly  Meeting  Clerks. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Mail  to  attenders  should  be  addressed  c/  o 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  St.  Mary’s  College, 
Moraga,  CA  94575.  We  will  have  a telephone  listed 
under  “Friends,  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,”  to  receive 
incoming  messages. 

SPONSORED  JUNIOR  FRIENDS 

Junior  Friends  who  do  not  come  with  their 
families  are  required  to  have  a sponsor.  To  be 
clear,  such  Junior  Friends  are  answerable  to  their 
sponsors.  In  addition,  it  should  be  understood  by 
all  sponsors  that  they  are  accepting  the  position  of 
resident  parents  at  Yearly  Meeting,  If  sponsoring 
Junior  Friends,  please  have  the  parents  sign  a 
release  for  emergency  medical  attention  for  each 
Junior  Friend  and  attach  it  to  the  registration. 
Sponsored  Junior  Friends  must  have  such  an 
authorization  before  their  registration  can  be 
accepted. 

John  Fitz 
Arrangements  Clerk 


ADDRESS  DURING  PYM 
c/  o Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
Saint  Mary’s  College 
Moraga,  CA  94575 

REGISTRAR 

Nancy  Burnett 
P.O.  Box  2525 
Stanford,  CA  94305 

AGENDA,  INTEREST  GROUPS 

David  Tappan 
1938  Rose  Villa  St. 
Pasadena,  CA  91107 
(213)  793-3716 

CHILDREN’S  PROGRAM 

Bob  Gray 

372  W,  Franklin  St. 
Pomona,  CA  91766 
(714)  622-3868 


ARRANGEMENTS  CLERK 

John  Fitz 
1043  Sierra  St. 
Berkeley,  CA  94707 
(415)  527-1422 

MEETING  SPACE 

Rosalie  Pizzo 
734  41st  Ave. 

San  Francisco,  CA  94121 
(415)  221-6089 

TRANSPORTATION 

John  Moyar 
2342  Jackson  St. 
Fremont,  CA  94538 
(415)  657-7372 


EQUIPMENT 

Palmer  Pinney 
611  Webster  St. 

Palo  Alto,  CA  94301 
(415)  327-4280 

Fred  Unterleitner 
3732  Grove  Ave. 

Palo  Alto,  CA  94303 
(415)  493-3278 

CAMPING 

Stephen  Jones 
1587  Koch  Ln. 

San  Jose,  CA  95125 
(408)  266-0559 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Joe  Magruder 
7 Tower  Dr. 

Mill  Valley,  CA  94941 
(415)  383-5303 
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REGISTRATION  INFORMATION 

29TH  PACIFIC  YEARLY  MEETING  OF  FRIENDS 

ST.  MARY’S  COLLEGE  OF  CALIFORNIA 
Moraga,  California 

August  12  - 16,  1975 

Representative  Committee,  August  11,  1975 

IN  ORDER  TO  REGISTER: 

1 A Deposit  equal  to  the  registration  fee  for  each  registrant  or  family  is  expected  with  the  Registration  Form 
on  the  following  page.  Jr.  Friends  fees  should  also  be  added. 

2 A Medical  Release  is  required  for  every  attender  under  age  18  not  accompanied  by  a parent  or  legal 
guardian.  A form  is  available  from  the  clerks  of  monthly  meetings  and  should  accompany  the  registration. 

3 Please  Complete  both  sides  of  the  Registration  Form  even  though  there  is  some  duplication.  When 
completed,  give  the  form  and  check  to  the  clerk  of  your  meeting.  It  is  our  hope  that  you  will  offer  to  help 
in  the  work  of  PYM  in  whatever  practical  or  imaginative  ways  you  can.  It  is  also  our  hope  that  you  will 
not  hesitate  to  ask  your  meeting  for  financial  or  other  help  in  order  to  attend  PYM.  The  more  we  communi- 
cate where  we  are,  the  more  REAL  is  our  response/ability  toward  one  another,  meeting  to  meeting,  person 
to  person. 

4 As  soon  as  your  form  is  received,  charges  will  be  figured,  and  a confirming  assessment  sent  to  you.  This  will 
let  you  know  that  we  have  your  registration,  understand  what  you  want,  and  tell  you  the  amount  expected 
upon  final  registration.  If  we  are  wrong  it  can  be  cleared  up  before  you  arrive  at  PYM.  Refunds  will  be 
made  promptly  to  those  finding  it  necessary  to  cancel  a registration. 

5 Finally,  as  Registrar  please  accept  my  thanks  for  your  time  in  reading  and  following  through  on  these  steps. 
People  are  more  exciting  to  me  than  paper.  I look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 

A Few  Words  of  Clarification  about 

Early  Morning  Programs  meet  from  8:30  A.M.  to  9:45  A.M.  daily.  Worship  Fellowship  Groups  combine 
discussion  with  silent  worship.  Unprogrammed  Worship  is  a daily  silent  meeting.  Junior  High  Dialog  is 
designed  for  students  who  will  be  in  grades  7 through  9 in  September  1975.  Junior  High  students  may  sign  up 
for  other  Early  Morning  Programs,  but  other  age  groups  may  not  attend  Junior  High  Dialog  except  as  a group 
leader.  It  is  important  that  you  indicate  your  preference  of  a group  when  you  send  in  your  registration  so  that 
the  groups  may  be  made  up  before  your  arrival  at  Yearly  Meeting. 

Youth  Program  Assignments  are  made  on  the  basis  of  school  grade  in  September  1975.  All  students  regis- 
tering will  be  placed  in  a program  appropriate  to  that  grade  unless  the  parent  indicates  an  exception  in  the 
place  provided  on  the  Registration  Form.  Those  below  the  sixth  grade  will  be  placed  in  a children’s  program; 
those  in  grades  6 thru  9 will  be  placed  in  a Junior  High  Program;  those  in  grades  9 thru  12  will  be  placed  in 
the  High  School  Program;  and  those  under  the  first  grade  will  be  placed  in  childcare.  Please  note  that  a 
student  entering  the  ninth  grade  may  choose  between  the  Junior  High  Program  and  the  High  School  Program. 
PLACE  A CHECK  MARK  IN  THE  COLUMN  SELECTING  THE  PROGRAM  WHICH  YOU  DESIRE 
YOUR  CHILD  TO  BE  IN.  In  the  event  that  no  selection  is  made,  the  student  wi^l  be  placed  in  the  Junior 
High  Program. 

Sponsored  Jr.  Friends  may  not  be  counted  as  part  of  the  family  maximum.  Registration  fees  are 
additional  and  are  not  included  when  computing  the  family  maximum.  The  camping  charges  this  year  are 
reduced,  the  registration  fee  reflecting  more  properly  the  cost  of  the  facilities  used  by  campers.  Campers  may 
not  arrive  earlier  than  Aug.  11  and  may  not  remain  after  Aug.  16. 

Pets  of  any  kind  will  not  be  permitted  on  the  College  campus.  If  your  plans  make  it  necessary  to  bring  a pet 
to  PYM,  so  indicate  on  the  Registration  Form,  and  arrangements  will  be  made  at  the  local  boarding  kennel 
for  your  pet,  at  your  expense. 
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CHARGES  Include  registration  fees,  and  either  camping  or  room  and  board  charges. 


Registration  Fees 

free children  under  4 

3.(X) child,  age  4 through  2nd  grade 

10. (K) child,  3-6  grade 

10. (X)  plus  5.00 Jr.  Friends,  7-12  grade; 

(5.00  is  voluntary) 

10. (X)  adult 

40. (X) family  maximum 

3.(X) *day  attender  (9.00  maximum  or  3 days) 

*someone  who  commutes  daily  to  PYM 


Meals 

breakfast 

. . .1.90 

lunch 

. . .2.45 

dinner  

. . .3.65 

5-day  ticket 

. .30.50 

4-day  ticket 

. .24.40 

No  distinction  is 

made 

between 

children  and  adults 

in  the 

cost  of 

meals.  Children  under  4 

are  not 

charged,  however. 

The  increase  in  the  registration  fee  this 
year,  we  hope,  will  distribute  the  cost  of 
the  facilities  at  St.  Mary’s  College  in  a 
more  equitable  manner.  Since  all  use  the 
meetingrooms,  grounds,  etc.,  it  seems  fair 
that  day  attenders  and  campers  pay  their 
share  of  these  community  expenses.  All 
registration  fees,  except  for  day  attenders, 
cover  the  entire  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting, 
whether  five  days  or  four  days.  The  5.00 
fee  requested  by  Jr.  Friends  is  voluntary 
and  helps  to  provide  for  Jr.  Friends  programs. 

All  people  are  required  to  register 
in  advance,  no  later  than  July  1.  A 
late  fee  of  10%  of  all  charges  will  be 
added  after  the  July  1 date. 


Meals  will  be  provided  by  SAGA  Food  Service  and  served  in  the 
College  Dining  Commons.  Arrangements  have  been  worked  out 
with  the  SAGA  manager  so  that  those  who  are  not  buying  meals 
may  bring  their  own  food  into  the  dining  hall  for  fellowship  with 
friends  for  the  noon  meal  only.  The  same  food  manager  as  last 
year  is  with  SAGA,  and  assures  us  that  vegetarian  meals  will  be 
provided.  The  full  increase  in  food  costs  is  not  reflected  in  the 
slight  change  to  meal  costs  this  year.  There  may  be  fewer 
entrees  at  noon  and  evening  meals  to  balance  unpredictable 
food  costs  to  SAGA  in  order  for  him  to  provide  economical 
dining  for  us.  The  most  economical  way  to  purchase  meals  is 
the  full  four  or  five-day  meal  packet. 


Rotim  and  Board 


5-days 

Ircc child  under  4 

50.50  child,  4-12 

55.50  ..adult 

2(i().()() family  max. 

4-days 

free child,  under  4 

45.50  child,  4-12 

49.50  adult 

223, (X) family  max. 


Camping 


free child  under  4 

1 .(X)  people  over  4 

4.(X) family  max. 


Physical  Accomodations  are  identical  to  prior  years  at  Saint 
Mary’s  College.  Dormitory  rooms  and  camping  will  be  available. 
All  dormitories  except  Justin  and  Mitty  have  room  combinations 
with  connecting  bath.  Most  rooms  have  two  beds  in  them,  a few 
have  more,  and  there  are  a few  single  bed  rooms.  Camping  will 
be  in  three  areas:  those  with  small  children  will  be  located  in 
the  area  between  Mitty,  Justin,  and  Aquinas;  those  with  camper 
units  or  trailers  will  be  on  the  hardstand  above  Beckett;  all 
others  may  camp  in  the  trees  north  of  Justin  Hall.  Blankets  will 
be  provided  for  those  in  dormitory  rooms  as  well  as  sheets, 
pillow  cases  and  towels.  It  is  recommended  that  you  avail  your- 
selves of  these  services  rather  than  bringing  your  own  bed  linens. 

The  High  School  Dormitory  will  be  the  ground  floor  of  Justin 
Hall,  Dorm  monitors  will  be  assigned  to  the  High  School  Dorm 
on  the  basis  of  one  monitor  for  every  ten  high  school  dorm 
registrants.  Only  those  who  will  be  in  grades  10  thru  12  in 
September  may  elect  assignment  of  rooms  in  the  High  School 
Dormitorv. 


PROVIDE  THE  REQUESTED  INFORMATION  BELOW  FOR  EACH  MEMBER  OF  THE  GROUP  OR  FAMILY  OR  INDIVIDUAL 
WHO  WILL  ATTEND  THE  1975  PACIFIC  YEARLY  MEETING.  Include  your  own  Name. 
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MAIL  COMPLETED  REGISTRATION  TO:  Nancy  Burnett  Telephone 

P.O.  Box  2525  (415)  494-6050 

Stanford,  Calif.  94305 
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PLEASE  DON’T  THROW  THE 
FRYING  PAN  AT  ME 

(Selected  Thoughts) 

1. 

1 know  of  no  better  operational  definition  of  the 
SIMPLE  LIFE  than  that  provided  by  John  Wool- 
man.  Although  he  was  on  the  way  toward  becoming 
a successful  business  man,  he  turned  tailor,  limiting 
himself  to  earning  no  more  than  he  needed  to  sup- 
port his  family,  and  to  provide  for  an  independent 
old  age.  A cottage  at  the  edge  of  town  and  fields 
sufficient  to  support  a cow,  horses,  a garden,  or- 
chard, etc.,  helped  make  the  small  family  of  three 
self-sufficient.  He  thereby  gained  the  freedom  to 
travel  and  speak  and  write  in  the  interests  of  his 
primary  concerns:  the  end  of  slavery  and  war. 

2. 

A contemporary  philosophical  descendant  of 
Woolman,  Frances  Moore  Lappe,  in  her  Diet  for  a 
Small  Planet  gives  the  millions  of  us  who  have 
bought  her  book  a guide  to  the  kind  of  SIMPLE 
EATING  which  promises  to  reduce  world  hunger 
and  malnutrition.  Even  the  least  cynical  of  us  knows  that 
following  her  directions  to  the  letter  will  be  very 
good  for  us,  but  is  not  likely  to  put  a quick  end  to 
hunger  or  famine  in  Africa  or  Alabama.  The  SIM- 
PLE LIFE  at  home  is  fun  and  healthy  — the  bicy- 
cling, hiking,  gardening,  recycling.  We  like  our- 
selves better  living  this  way. 

3. 

It  is  very  rewarding  not  to  have  to  try  to  keep  up 
with  the  Joneses;  or  to  feel  compelled  to  compete  at 
work.  We  Friends  are  awkward  funmakers,  but  why 
not  relax  and  be  a part  of  the  mainstream  when  it 
flows  our  way?  Now  that  simplicity  has  status,  let 
us  enjoy  it!  Be  glad  that  the  SIMPLE  LIFE  gives  us 
more  time  to  do  something  creative  about  energy 
and  political  corruption,  and  violence,  and  bore- 
dom, ...  or  international  food  banks  administered 
by  the  UN  or  a like  neutral  agency. 

5. 

Some  of  us  who  are  intensely  serious  about  SIM- 
PLE LIVING  are  turning  to  rural  intentional  com- 
munities and  often  find  the  pathway  thorny.  In 
many  ways  we  are  re-creating  the  explosive  period 
before  the  CIVIL  WAR  when  intentional  communi- 
ties also  were  born  to  live  and  die  like  fruit  flies. 
Most  of  the  themes  are  the  same.  . . except  that  of 
celibacy.  . . the  Shakers  are  not  being  emulated, 
nor  is  House  of  David.  Historically,  intentional 


groups  live  simply  for  a cause  other  than  simplic- 
ity. . . they  tend  to  repeat  themselves.  What  was 
once  Robin  Hood  and  his  Merry  Men  has  become 
Rip  pin'  it  Ofil 

6. 

It  is  the  secondary  goals  which  bring  discrimina- 
tion to  the  rural  groups.  . . city  communes  go  almost 
unnoticed  in  many  areas.  I staunchly  support  the 
right  of  any  group  to  be  different,  but  the  extremists 
among  the  SIMPLE  LIVING  groups,  admittedly 
make  SIMPLE  LIVING  ridiculous  or  frightening 
which  has  always  been  the  role  of  withdrawn  and 
philosophically  segregated  groups. 

We  who  are  peacemakers,  and  used  to  being 
different,  are  not  immune  to  this  feeling.  Kay  Boyle, 
who  has  been  jailed  for  her  peace  testimony,  left 
her  daughter’s  commune  after  three  weeks.  She  was 
repulsed  by  seeing  flowers  placed  before  a picture  of 
Charles  Manson.  She  objected  to  having  her  daily 
activities  dictated  by  the  Ouija  board.  She  found 
herself  throwing  a frying  pan.  She  was  beaten.  She 
left.  A son  left  with  her,  but  her  relationship  with 
her  daughter  she  describes  as  being  poor. 

In  the  newer  groups  for  the  retired  there  may 
also  be  secondary  goals,  with  which  I,  for  one,  would 
find  it  difficult  to  live.  Recently  I met  an  old  friend, 
a most  competent  woman  who  has  been  active  in 
the  peace  movement  since  her  husband’s  CPS  days. 

1 was  happy  to  hear  that  they  are  joining  a retire- 
ment group  in  one  of  California’s  lovely  valleys.  She 
had  to  hurry  off  to  price  lumber  and  to  visit  her 
psychic  who  (for  a fee)  would  draw  her  a picture  of 
her  guardian  angel. 

7. 

I find  the  multiple  secondary  goals  of  SIMPLE 
LIVING  groups  (ranging  from  organic  farming  to 
witchcraft)  intellectually  fascinating  and  emotionally 
exhausting,  especially  when  they  touch  the  lives  of 
individuals  about  whom  I am  concerned.  But  the 
human  spirit  is  incorrigibly  curious  and  inventive 
and  I would  not  have  it  otherwise.  These  are  the 
pioneers  among  us  who,  for  better  or  worse,  will 
determine  the  future. 

It  seems  to  me  very  necessary  that  we  Friends 
know  them  and  that  they  know  us,  that  they  learn 
that  Friends  did  not  disappear  into  the  history  books 
along  with  William  Penn.  For  our  benefit  and  hope- 
fully for  theirs,  let  us  as  Meeting  emissaries  visit  the 
intentional  rural  communities  in  our  areas,  offering 
friendship  and  asking  for  friendship.  There  could 
be  tremendous  growth  possibilities  in  this  kind  of 
visitation. 

(continued  on  puf^e  132) 
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8. 

I here  is  another  approach  to  the  SIMPLE  LIFE 
which  is  growing  in  popularity  among  Friends.  This 
is  acceptance  of  armed  dictatorship  as  the  most 
direct,  quick,  efficient  road  to  SIMPLE  LIVING. 
Many  know  much  more  about  Mao  than  John  Wool- 
man.  1 am  glad  whenever  there  is  less  famine,  more 
literacy,  and  less  unemployment  anywhere  in  the 
world,  but  the  ends  and  means  are  still  one  entity 
for  me.  I do  not  want  to  force  SIMPLE  LIVING  on 
anyone,  even  if  they  “do  not  have  sense  enough  to 
know  what  is  good  for  them.”  If  I had  to  make  a 
choice  of  any  one  country  where  I believe  SIMPLE 
LIVING  is  being  practiced  at  its  inadequate  best,  I 
would  choose  Iceland  or  New  Zealand.  . . not  China, 
nor  Russia,  nor  Cuba.  I know  of  no  perfect  system. 

9. 

1 understand  my  own  reservations  about  some  of 
the  currently  popular  paths  to  simple  living  for  all, 
when  I read,  and  re-read,  an  article  by  Quaker 
David  C.  McClelland  in  the  January  issue  of  Psy- 
ch()lof>v  Todav.  I commend  it  to  the  study  of  each 
M eeting’s  social  action  committee.  It  represents  years 
of  study  of  English  and  American  literature  by  a 
cor|>s  of  researchers  and  describes  the  pressures  that 
build  up  in  a society  when  war  is  about  to  erupt. 
According  to  this  study  we  can  expect  a major  war.  . . 
probably  in  the  Middle  East,  in  about  fifteen  years. 

According  to  his  analysis,  we,  as  Friends  and 
reformers,  as  advocates  of  SIMPLE  LIVING  in  its 
many  guises,  are  not  standing  aloof  looking  on.  . . we 
ARi:  PAR  I OF  THE  PROBLEM. 

McC  lelland  and  his  students  find  that  reform 
movements  may  unconsciously  prepare  men  and 
women  lor  war-making  by  their  angers  and  holy 
zeal.  He  says,  “ t here  is  something  about  religious 
revival  and  reform  for  example,  that  often  leads  to 
war.  . . The  personality  of  the  reformers  may  be 
responsible.  However  altruistic  and  idealistic  they 
are,  their  need  for  affiliation  (love)  tends  to  remain 
low . We  might  call  them  lovers  of  Mankind,  rather 
than  lovers  of  men  and  women,” 

10. 

I do  believe  in  SIMPLE  LIVING,  in  caring  and 
sharing,  and  I have  devised  a loving  project  which  I 
think  John  Woolman  would  approve.  Let  us  set  up 
one.  or  several,  simple  living  centers  on  the  coast, 
which  will  serve  the  aged,  the  able  retiring,  also  the 
ill.  These  could  be  models  in  simple  but  intellec- 
tually and  emotionally  satisfying  institutions  for 
the  aged,  fhe  middle-aged  staff  could  live  as  an 
intentional  community.  Junior  and  senior  high  stu- 
dents could  learn  SIMPLE  LIVING  in  the  kind  of 


REVIEWS 

Schumacher,  E.F.,  SMALL  IS  BEAUTIFUL,  zl  Study 
of  Economics  As  If  People  Mattered,  N.Y.,  Harper  & 
Row,  290  pp.  1973,  paper,  $3.75;  1974,  hard  cover, 
$8.00 

I first  read  Small  is  Beautiful  by  E.F.  Schu- 
macher while  I was  still  living  in  small  and  beauti- 
ful New  Zealand.  I took  it  for  granted  that  it  would 
not  be  read  in  my  own  country.  I was  delighted 
quickly  to  discover  that  I was  all  wrong. 

One  gallops  through  Small  is  Beautiful  at  first 
reading,  for  one  is  exhilarated  by  a gospel  for  our 
times.  One  aspect  of  this  good  news  is  that  a wise, 
experienced,  and  compassionate  writer  has  under- 
stood our  condition  and  has  spoken  to  it.  However, 
this  book,  like  the  Bible,  needs  slow  and  meditative 
reading  to  find  all  the  rewards.  It  is  after  this 
second  kind  of  reading  that  I write. 

The  Introduction  by  Theodore  Roszak  tells  us 
something  of  E.F.  Schumacher,  starting  with  his 
Rhodes  Scholarship  in  economics  at  Oxford.  He  has 
been  for  twenty  years  the  top  economist  and  head  of 
planning  of  the  British  Coal  Board.  He  has,  how- 
ever, another  side:  president  of  the  Soil  Association, 
an  organic  farming  organization  which  Schumacher 
told  us  in  his  recent  talk  in  San  Francisco  is  re- 
ferred to  by  sceptics  as  the  “muck  and  mystery” 
people.  He  is  the  founder  and  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
mediate Technology  Development  Group  for  the  de- 
signing of  tools  and  methods  of  production  appro- 
priate for  developing  countries.  He  is  also  a director 
of  the  Scott  Bader  Company,  owned  and  managed 
by  its  workers.  All  these  accomplishments,  of  course,  do 
not  account  for  a lucid  prose,  a wide  culture,  and  a 
religious  outlook.  Although  Small  is  Beautiful  has, 
regrettably,  no  index,  the  reader  can  list  quotations 
from  Kierkegaard,  Shakespeare,  Dorothy  Sayers, 
Gandhi,  Thomas  Aquinas,  KatTa,  and  Dostoevsky, 
as  well  as  from  Adam  Smith,  Lord  Keynes,  and 
Jt)hn  Kenneth  Galbraith,  the  last  three  quoted  in 
disapproval. 

Schumacher  states  his  thesis  early  in  a chapter 
called  The  Great  Resource  — Education: 

{continued  on  page  133) 


workcamps  we  used  to  provide  for  our  young.  We 
could  serve  all  ages  in  this  way,  and  do  something 
loving  and  positive  about  our  testimony  of  simplicity. 

Mildred  Goertzel 
Palo  Alto  Meeting 
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“In  ethics  as  in  so  many  other  fields,  we  have 
recklessly  and  wilfully  abandoned  our  great  clas- 
sical -Christian  heritage.  We  have  even  degraded 
the  very  words  without  which  ethical  discourse 
cannot  carry  on,  words  like  virtue,  love,  temper- 
ance. As  a result,  we  are  totally  ignorant,  totally 
uneducated  in  the  subject  that,  of  all  conceivable 
subjects,  is  the  most  important.  . . . Who  knows 
anything  today  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins  or  of  the 
Four  Cardinal  Virtues?  And  if  these  venerable, 
old  ideas  are  thought  not  to  be  worth  bothering 
about,  what  new  ideas  have  taken  their  place?” 

In  the  Epilogue  he  returns  to  this  theme: 

“Out  of  the  whole  Christian  tradition,  there  is 
perhaps  no  body  of  teaching  which  is  more  rele- 
vant and  appropriate  to  the  modern  predicament 
than  the  marvellously  subtle  and  realistic  doc- 
trines of  the  Four  Cardinal  Virtues  — prudentia, 
justitia,  fortitudo,  and  temperantia.” 

Schumacher  does  not  neglect  to  describe  our 
present  sad  condition.  After  all,  a gospel  is  a re- 
sponse to  a sad  condition.  But  he  is  always  pointing 
to  the  moral  choices  open  to  us.  In  Buddhist  Eco- 
nomics, Technology  with  a Human  Face,  and  in  the 
whole  of  Part  III  The  Third  World,  he  points  out, 
sometimes  tabulates,  and  always  reveals  the  way  to 
overcome  the  waste  of  our  natural  resources,  unem- 
ployment, foreign  aid  which  impoverishes  rather 
than  aids,  pollution,  and  social  breakdown. 

However,  Schumacher,  unlike  many  prophets,  is 
not  a fanatic,  a prophet  of  doom  nor  an  ideologist. 
When  he  spoke  in  San  Francisco  in  December  one 
felt  a humane  and  temperate  spirit.  Several  ques- 
tioners referred  to  decentralization  as  if  that  had 
been  proposed  as  Schumacher’s  panacea.  Finally, 
he  said  that  he  had  never  used  nor  implied  the  use 
of  that  word.  If  certain  huge  production  complexes 
like  Detroit  and  Coventry  are  too  big,  they  will 
collapse  with  their  bigness.  The  questioners  had  not 
read  Schumacher’s  chapter  called  Towards  a Theo- 
ry of  Large-Scale  Organization  in  which  he  states 
that  “The  fundamental  task  is  to  achieve  smallness 
within  large  organization.  . . . Maybe  what  we 
really  need  is  not  either-or  but  the-one-and-the-oth- 
er-at-the- same- time.  ” Schumacher  gives  no  comfort 
to  the  doctrinaire!  In  his  talk  he  warned  us  against 
a heroic  reinvention  of  the  wheel.  No  comfort  either 
to  the  primitivist! 

My  favorite  chapter  is  one  from  which  I have 
already  quoted  at  length.  I wish  all  teachers  and 
administrators  would  read  this:  “The  task  of  educa- 
tion [is]  the  transmission  of  ideas  of  value,  of  what 
to  do  with  our  lives.”  And  again,  “The  truly  edu- 
cated man  will  not  be  in  doubt  about  his  view  on 


the  meaning  and  purpose  of  his  life.”  It  is  in  this 
chapter  that  he  lists  six  “great  and  vital  ideas  to  fill 
man’s  mind,  ideas  with  which  to  think  and  through 
which  to  make  the  world,  society,  and  his  own  life 
intelligible.”  Ihese  six  ideas  stem  from  the  19th 
century  and  dominate  our  present  education:  the 
systematic  application  to  all  aspects  of  reality  of  the 
idea  of  evolution  as  a kind  of  automatic  process; 
competition,  natural  selection,  and  the  survival  of 
the  fittest;  Marx’s  idea  that  religion,  philosophy, 
and  art  are  merely  a superstructure  raised  to  hide 
the  reality  of  the  class  struggle;  Freud’s  explanation 
of  religion  as  the  result  of  infant  incest-wishes;  the 
relativism  which  denies  the  reality  of  truth;  posi- 
tivism, the  idea  that  no  knowledge  is  valid  unless  it 
is  based  on  observable  facts.  Schumacher  concludes 
his  examination  of  these  great  ideas  with  a severe 
condemnation:  “These  leading  ideas  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  which  claimed  to  do  away  with  meta- 
physics, are  themselves  a bad,  vicious,  life-destroy- 
ing type  of  metaphysics,” 

While,  as  the  notes  tell  us,  Small  is  Beautiful  is 
made  up  of  a number  of  lectures  and  articles,  it 
seems  not  to  be  a compilation.  It  is  an  integrated 
work,  for  it  comes  from  a humane  and  integrated 
mind  which  sees  our  world  steadily  and  sees  it 
whole.  He  has  taken  his  own  advice  to  adopt  an 
attitude  of  “silent  contemplation  of  reality.  ...” 
He  has  done  what  he  has  told  people  who  ask: 
“ ‘what  can  I actually  do  ’?:  we  can,  each  of  us, 
work  to  put  our  own  inner  house  in  order.” 

Madge  T.  Seaver 
San  Francisco  Meeting 


Greenwood,  John  Ormerod:  QUAKER  ENCOUN- 
TERS. Vol.  1.  FRIENDS  AND  RELIEF.  York, 
England,  William  Sessions,  Ltd.  360  pp.,  4 maps, 
25  halftone  plates.  1975.  £4.50 

It  must  have  been  a formidable  task  just  to  sift 
through  the  mountain  of  documents  in  the  Quaker 
libraries  of  London  and  Dublin  in  order  to  survey 
the  activities  of  British  Quakers  from  1709,  when 
the  first  relief  team  was  set  up,  to  1%8  — during 
which  time  some  50  projects  were  attempted  by 
British  Quakers.  Only  a skillful  writer  could  weave 
from  this  mass  of  data  a readable  narrative.  Green- 
wood has  succeeded  well.  In  general  his  account 
stops  with  the  end  of  World  War  II  in  1945,  and  it 
excludes  slavery,  domestic  relief,  and  philanthropy. 
Even  so  it  is  a mine  of  information. 

{continued  on  page  134) 
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During  the  two  centuries  of  the  account,  Quaker 
relief  teams  found  themselves  deploying  throughout 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East  and  even  into  China  in 
response  to  rumors  of  famines  or  the  sufferings  of 
war  victims.  The  earliest  scheme  to  do  something 
more  than  temporary  alleviation  was  that  of  An- 
thony Benezet,  who,  in  the  1750s,  became  con- 
cerned over  the  cruelties  of  deportation  of  Acadians 
from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  eastern  seaboard,  that  shame- 
ful page  in  history  immortalized  by  Longfellow  in 
“Evangeline.”  Russia  has  for  centuries  been 
plagued  with  periodic  famines,  and  Europe  and 
the  Near  East  by  periodic  wars.  All  these  stirred 
the  consciences  of  Quakers,  and  teams  set  out  to 
find  ways  to  alleviate  suffering  and  then  to  get  a 
viable  economy  established  again.  One  is  struck  by 
the  similarities  of  the  solutions  they  hit  upon.  Al- 
though each  team  was  faced  with  what  seemed  to 
them  unique  situations,  and  although  all  were  un- 
briefed and  unaware  of  the  struggles  of  their  prede- 
cessors with  similar  problems,  yet  they  came  up, 
time  and  again,  with  the  familiar  pattern  of  avoid- 
ing direct  relief  inasmuch  as  possible  and  of  self- 
help  projects  that  could  save  the  pride  of  those 
being  assisted.  Usually  interest  in  each  cause  would 
soon  wane  at  home,  and  then  there  would  be  a 
quiet  phasing  out,  putting  the  work  into  the  hands 
of  local  agencies,  and  a shift  to  new  areas  of  need. 
The  physical  hardships  endured  by  the  teams  in  the 
war-torn  or  famine-ridden  areas  and  the  emotional 
strain  of  those  at  home  who  had  to  circumvent 
official  resistance  and  red-tape  — all  this  cost  many 
a Quaker’s  health  and  life. 

Greenwood’s  chapter  on  the  Doukhobors  — that 
ill-fated  Russian  sect  whose  non-violence  seemed  ex- 
treme even  to  the  peace-loving  Quakers  — epito- 
mizes his  talent  for  going  below  the  surface.  Here, 
he  shows  us,  is  a group  acting  on  conscience  and 
doing  it  so  steadfastly  that  even  to  the  Quakers  who 
were  trying  to  help  they  were  (as  Rufus  Jones  said) 
“increasingly  difficult  to  deal  with.”  They  give  us, 
perhaps,  a glimpse  of  how  unreasonable  the  Quaker 
conscience  must  have  appeared  to  the  Puritans. 

British  relief  and  war  work  was  itself  compli- 
cated by  multiple  Quaker  agencies.  Through  this 
thicket  — the  Ambulance  Unit,  the  Service  Com- 
mittee, and  others  — Greenwood  leads  us,  making 
what  could  be  a deadly  dull  account  sparkle  by  his 
choice  of  very  human  stories  about  the  people  who 
were  carrying  on  the  work  — Ruth  Fry,  Corder 
Catchpool,  Emily  Hobhouse  and  her  family,  the 
Hodgkin  family  (to  name  only  a few) — people  whose 
ingenuity  and  courage  carried  the  black-and-red  star 
into  places  where  other  agencies  neglected  to  go. 


TRYING  TO  LIVE  SIMPLY 

As  a young  person  I was  deeply  concerned  upon 
learning  of  the  starving  millions  in  India  and  else- 
where and  of  the  cruelties  perpetrated  on  Indians 
and  Blacks  in  our  country.  Reading  of  Kagawa  and 
Gandhi  made  me  aware  of  the  relationship  between 
the  affluence  of  some  and  the  sufferings  of  others. 
Then  I “met”  John  Woolman  with  his  clariant  wit- 
ness. I decided  I MUST  limit  myself  to  the  barest 
of  needs  and  keep  asking  “What  would  the  world 
be  like  if  everyone  lived  as  I?” 

I tried  to  help  in  my  small  way  as  a social 
worker  and  Director  of  Education  in  urban  churches. 
Doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  such  approaches  plus 
growing  ill  health  made  me  leave  this  field.  It  then 
seemed  doubly  important  that  my  daily  life  answer 
positively  the  above  query.  This  led  my  husband 
and  me  to  settle  on  some  sub-marginal  acres  after  his 
release  from  prison  as  a C.O.  in  World  War  II.  For 
awhile  we  lived  in  a chicken  brooder  house  while 
building  our  cinder  block  house.  Into  its  one  large 
room  we  moved  after  the  birth  of  our  first  child. 
Heat  came  only  from  our  fireplace;  Michigan  win- 
ters are  cold.  Then  a second  baby.  In  our  7 years 
there  we  had  to  carry  all  our  water  from  a neigh- 
bor’s. I had  a large  garden  and,  despite  the  worsen- 
ing health  problem,  I revelled  in  the  beauty  around 
us  and  in  the  development  of  our  girls. 

But  on  a vacation  trip  to  friends  at  Macedonia 
Cooperative  Community  we  decided  that  the  quality 
of  their  living  was  one  we  wanted  to  share.  We  left 
all  to  join  them  only  to  have  them  disband  six 
months  later  to  join  the  Society  of  Brothers.  Being 
unable  to  accept  this  change,  we  joined  with  4 other 
couples  in  setting  up  our  own  communal  group, 
living  first  in  Kansas  and  then  in  New  Hampshire. 
During  the  second  year,  two  families  left  as  did  we 
in  the  following  year.  Very  valuable  lessons  and 
lifelong  friendships  were  the  dividends.  We  then 
moved  to  Lewie’s  home  state  to  start  anew  — en- 
tirely from  scratch  economically.  One  month  later 
he  was  killed  on  the  job. 

Workmen’s  Compensation  and  Social  Security 
gave  a larger  income  and  one  more  regular  than 
had  ever  been  mine  before.  Two  years  later  I was 


Quakers  have  always  been  a small  group;  they 
have  almost  never  had  adequate  funds  at  their  dis- 
posal, but  these  18th  and  19th  century  Quakers  left 
a heritage  we  can  be  proud  of,  and  here  is  a book 
to  increase  our  awareness. 
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told  we  must  either  buy  the  house  we’d  been  renting 
— or  move.  So,  I began  making  payments  on  a 
$1,000  one-third  acre  lot  in  our  May  Valley  Coop 
(an  inter-racial  community)  and  had  a house  built 
with  the  help  of  a mortgage  from  the  Farm  Home 
Administration.  It  was  accomplished  with  miracu- 
lous ease.  The  hardest  part  in  my  struggle  was  the 
question:  “What  right  have  I to  a house  of  my  own 
in  a world  where  billions  have  no  decent  shelter?” 
But  with  children  11  and  13  and  unable  to  work  1 
had  but  little  choice,  especially  since  I could  get  my 
$10,000  house  for  only  $45  monthly  at  4%  interest. 
Anything  I might  find  to  rent  would  be  at  least 
twice  that  much. 

For  years  I had  dodged  the  question  of  tithing, 
thinking  I couldn’t  squeeze  even  that  much  out  of 
our  meagre  income.  But  now  I had  no  excuse  even 
IF  the  government  labeled  my  income  “poverty 
level.” 

As  inflation  has  risen,  so  has  my  ability  to  give. 
How  come?  Because  my  living  expenses  have  not 
increased  at  the  rate  considered  average  by  those 
giving  the  increases  in  Workmen’s  Compensation 
and  S.  Security. 

What  does  simple  living  mean  for  me  today? 

1.  Minimum  of  house  furnishings,  many  self  or 
hand  made.  This  does  not  mean  bleakness,  as  evi- 
denced by  my  colorful  braided  rugs.  And  persons 
often  remark  that  the  house  seems  much  larger 
than  25  ft.  by  25  ft.  A non-cluttered  house  always 
seems  more  spacious  and  there  is  less  distraction 
from  what  beauty  is  present. 

2.  Few  clothes.  Inexpensive  and  functional  ap- 
parel can  also  be  attractive. 

3.  Bulk  food  purchases  in  quantity.  Almost  no 
packaged  or  canned  items.  Eggs  and  occasional  fish 
are  my  only  animal  protein. 

4.  Bury  all  organic  waste  and  let  most  waste 
paper  rot  in  unseen  spots  or  use  as  mulch.  I have 
never  paid  for  any  garbage  disposal. 

5.  Do  not  take  a newspaper.  I have  a radio  & 
BETWEEN  THE  LINES. 

6.  I gave  up  a car  as  soon  as  my  daughters  left. 
Before  that  we  almost  HAD  to  have  it  as  we  are  3 
miles  from  a bus  line. 

7.  Use  dime  store  glasses  which  an  ophthalmolo- 
gist tells  me  are  O.K.  if  one’s  problem  is  only  that 
of  middle  age  in  reading  fine  print. 

8.  Having  electric  heat,  I can  only  heat  rooms 
being  used.  Most  of  the  time  that  means  only  my 
bedroom  and  even  there  I wear  2 sweaters  during 
winter  months.  I would  burn  wood  in  a Franklin 
Stove  if  able. 


THE  RESULT 

1.  I can  give  more  than  many  with  twice  my 
income. 

2.  1 can  deduct  telephone  war  tax  with  little  fear 
of  reprisal  for  I’ve  so  little  they  could  seize.  And 
because  there  is  so  little  anyone  would  want  to 
steal,  it  is  only  recently  I’ve  locked  doors  once  in  a 
while  and  that  mostly  because  I dislike  being  star- 
tled in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

3.  1 have  a deeper  feeling  of  oneness  with  the 
billions  ol  homeless  and  hungry  than  if  I were  un- 
necessarily warm  or  otherwise  living  in  blind  luxury. 

Cathleen  Gosho 
Eastside  Meeting 


JOHN  WOOLMAN  SCHOOL 

It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  CPFEA  finds  it 
necessary  to  raise  the  tuition  of  John  Woolman 
School  next  Fall  from  $3,700  to  $4,100.  In  inlla- 
tionary  times  such  as  these,  there  are  only  two 
alternatives  to  higher  fees  — wealthy  benefactors  or 
underpaid  teachers.  We  welcome  the  former  but 
are  not  willing  to  have  the  school  carried  on  the 
backs  of  our  teachers.  Nor  are  we  willing  to  turn 
down  a student’s  application  for  admission  because 
of  lack  of  funds. 

Friends  who  cannot  afford  the  $4,100  can  re- 
quest Tuition  Reduction.  The  amount  of  reduction 
is  based  on  an  evaluation  of  each  family’s  financial 
resources.  It  is  conducted  by  the  School  Scholarship 
Service  in  conjunction  with  the  Educational  Testing 
Service  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

This  year,  for  example,  one-half  of  the  52  stu- 
dents came  from  Quaker  families.  Many  of  these 
could  not  have  attended  without  drawing  from  the 
$45,000  allocated  for  tuition  reduction.  Because  so 
much  was  used  this  way,  we  have  an  operating 
deficit  this  year  of  $4,000  to  $6,000. 

We  ask  you  monthly  meetings  for  financial  as- 
sistance and  list  here  a few  of  the  important  ways  to 
do  so: 

a)  Encourage  applications  from  students  wishing 
a Quaker-grounded  education. 

b)  Set  up  (or  increase)  scholarship  aid.  We  are 
pleased  to  report  that  more  meetings  in  PYM 
are  doing  this. 

c)  Contribute  to  the  operating  costs  of  the 
School. 

d)  Help  retire  no-interest  or  low-interest  school 
loans  which  are  now'  due  by  making  similar 
loans. 
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FRIEND  IN  THE  ORIENT 

Friends  will  want  to  know  that  communications 
continue  to  come  from  Marjorie  Sykes  as  she  travels 
homeward.  She  left  from  Los  Angeles,  Friday  night, 
March  7,  and  went  directly  to  the  Fiji  Islands, 
which  had  special  meaning  for  her  due  to  her  asso- 
ciation with  C.F.  Andrews.  Andrews  spent  much 
time  there  in  his  struggle  against  indentured  labor. 
She  arrived  in  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  on  March 
12th,  and  spent  three  weeks  traveling  among  New 
Zealand  Friends  much  as  she  did  here.  On  April  2 
Marjorie  went  on  to  Australia  and  will  visit  among 
Friends  there  until  May  16  when  she  heads  home 
with  brief  stops  to  visit  Quaker  “links”  in  Indo- 
nesia, Malaysia,  and  Sri  Lanka  before  her  arrival 
back  in  India  in  early  June. 

Most  readers  of  this  Bulletin  will  have  heard 
Marjorie  speak  at  least  once  as  she  traveled  among 
us  and  will  perhaps  agree  that  the  real  impact  of 
her  visit  was  in  the  realm  of  the  spirit.  Various 
reverberations  have  come  our  way  indicating  that 
we  may  never  know  the  extent  of  her  influence  on 
individual  lives.  Hers  was  a message  “whose  time 
had  come”  in  the  United  States  and  people  have 
been  longing  for  what  she  had  to  give.  Marjorie’s 
own  life-style  was  an  inspiration  and  provided  clues 
to  the  solution  of  some  of  our  most  pressing  envi- 
ronmental as  well  as  spiritual  problems.  Marjorie 
had  a way  of  going  to  the  root  of  a subject  and 
bringing  out  into  the  light  aspects  that  none  of  us 
had  thought  about  before  in  just  that  way.  Her 
dealing  with  self-discipline  and  simplicity  and  their 
relationship  to  each  other,  for  instance,  made  many 
individuals  and  groups  search  their  souls.  Many 
Friends  have  shared  their  belief  that  Marjorie  has 
been  a real  channel  for  the  Spirit. 

The  Friend  in  the  Orient  Committee  has  not  yet 
had  the  opportunity  to  meet  as  a group  and  evalu- 
ate the  new  direction  of  sponsoring  a Friend  from 
the  Orient,  nor  to  ponder  the  future.  It  has  oc- 
curred to  some  of  us  that  this  particular  project  has 
made  at  least  two  contributions  in  addition  to  bringing 
inspiration  to  P.Y.M.  and  N.P.Y.M.  Friends.  Mar- 
jorie’s stop-overs  with  Friends  in  Bangkok,  Saigon, 
Hong  Kong,  Korea  and  Japan  en  route  to  the  U.S., 
and  with  Friendly  links  in  Indonesia,  Malaysia,  and 
Sri  Lanka  after  leaving  Australia  has  brought  a 
unifying  of  Pacific  Rim  Friends  which  is  invaluable. 
When  in  Southern  California  Marjorie  spoke  to  a 
number  of  non-Quaker  groups  — such  as  Blaisdell 
Institute  for  the  Study  of  World  Religions  and  Cul- 
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tures  in  Claremont,  the  Claremont  Community 
Council  for  Peace,  and  most  important,  perhaps,  a 
number  of  college  classes  in  the  Claremont-Pomona- 
Redlands  area.  This  had  begun  to  snowball  and 
there  wasn’t  nearly  enough  time  for  all  the  requests 
that  were  still  coming  in  when  she  left.  In  this  way 
Friends  have  participated  in  a sort  of  educational 
venture  to  people  outside  the  Society  by  sharing 
someone  whose  message  has  meant  a great  deal  to 
us.  In  addition,  Fresno  Friends  and  Marjorie  her- 
self were  greatly  enriched  by  the  contacts  made  with 
Cesar  Chavez  and  his  associates. 

There  have  been  a number  of  requests  to  have 
Marjorie’s  talks  published  and  we  are  working  on 
this.  I have  been  transcribing  various  tapes  which 
Marjorie  in  turn  will  edit  and  perhaps  add  to  with 
possible  publication  in  mind.  It  w^ould  be  much 
appreciated  if  any  Friends  who  have  tapes  of  any  of 
Marjorie’s  talks  would  be  willing  to  loan  them 
briefly  to  Martha  Dart  — 421  W.  8th  St.,  Clare- 
mont, CA  91711.  Martha  will  send  them  safely 
back.  In  addition  the  F.I.O.  Committee  would  ap- 
preciate any  suggestions  Friends  may  have  for  fu- 
ture projects. 

Martha  Dart,  Clerk 
PYM  Friend  in  the  Orient  Committee 
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